MEN OF POWER
Pentateuch.1 His knowledge of all these was pro-
found. Yet his days were not lived entirely in seclu-
sion. He lived no monk's life. He made occasional
journeys to London to see plays, listen to concerts,
buy new books, and meet his old friends from Cam-
bridge. He cultivated his musical ear and developed
a "tunable voice." He enjoyed playing the organ. He
had a curious fondness for mathematics and sought
out instructors and watched every advance in this
science. And he kept up his friendship with Charles
Diodati, writing to him, and visiting him whenever he
could.
The search after the higher values, the pursuit of
an all-round culture of the spirit, dominate the poems
of these years. Twentieth-century readers, prone to
the superficial judgment that Milton was a "narrow-
minded Puritan," would do well to read again
"LfAllegro" and "II Penseroso." They will find noth-
ing narrow-minded or Puritanical there. Both poems
deal with the fullness of life, "UAllegro" from the
viewpoint of the merry mind, "II Penseroso" from that
of the meditative mind. What is there narrow about
this typical passage from "L*Allegro":
Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee
Jest and youthful jollity,
1Saurat traces the origin of certain of Milton's fundamental ideas
in Paradise Last to a thirteenth-century book, the Zoh&r, which
had great influence on many writers of the Renaissance. It was
a compendium of non-orthodox Jewish traditions. Some of the
parallels between the Zokar and Paradise Lost are very striking.
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